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of any kind of plant, although formerly there mnst have been a 
considerable vegetation, to sustain so much animal life. There are 
signs of the climate of the region having been formerly much more 
humid than it is now. The absence of streams whose waters find 
an exit in it is a curious feature ; but there are numerous lateral 
valleys leading up towards the glaciers of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and the bottoms of the valleys near the lake are composed 
of beds of silt containing fossil shells, showing that considerable 
streams, bringing down detritus from the mountains, must formerly 
have flowed down them. 

The Paper wiU be printed entire in the Journal, vol. xxxvii. 
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1. Litters from Mr. Gerhard Rohlfs to Sir E. I. Murchison.* 

Sm, Schimmedru, Eauar, June 20, 1866.f 

I have delayed up to the present time giying you notice of my move- 
ments, partly because I had hoped to be able to say something definite 
regarding my future destination, and partly because I had nothing remarkable 
to communicate. 

Detained here for nearly two months on account of there being no caravan 
for Bomu, I have profited by the enforced delay in constructing, from informa- 
tion obtained from the Teda, a map of the Tu or Tibesti country, which I 
think will give a tolerably accurate idea of a country where no traveller has 
yet been. Precise accounts given me by Maiua Bu Bekr of the reigning 
. family in Tibesti, and others agree in this, that Tibesti, or Tu, as the natives 
style it, calling themselves Teda, is a very mountainous country, on which 
account it is also called Tebu Kschadi, i. e., furrowed by deep valleys. Nine 
of these valleys are of considerable extent and inhabited. The most northerly 
is Abo or Uro. Three days' jouraey to the southward of Abo lies Tao, 
beginning at Mount Tisri on the east, and extending, like the first-named, 
towards the west. Three or four days' journey to the east of Tao is Borde, 
coming from the south, and extending towards the north ; this is a well- 
peopled valley, inhabited by the Tebu Tukta and Adeboka. Eastward of 
Borde lies Ausso, which also extends from south to north. Then there is Suar, 
three days' journey to the south-west of Tao, and lying south and north; 
Durso to the north, uniting with the Tao valley, which comes from the east; 
Marmar, three days' journey s.s.e. of Tao, and extending towards the south- 
west ; Krema, south of Marmar, and finally Dirkemau on the Borgu road 
towards the south-east, seven days* journey to the south-east of Tao, which I 

■► See ' Proceedings,' vol. x. p. 69. 
t Translated by the Assistant Secretary b.o,s, 
VOL. XI. D 
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have taken in all cases as tlie point of departure. The map which I have 
drawn according to their information, and which I have sent to Dr. Petermann, 
will prohably be soon published, and it will give you a more accurate idea of 
the country than I am now able to do by mere description. I have besides 
succeeded in obtaining information of more than twelve new routes towards 
Tibesti, Borgu, Air, and other countries, which will tend to fill up the vacant 
places in our maps of the Great Desert. 

I was received here at Kauar very ungraciously by his Tebugian Majesty, on 
account of my being a Christian, for since the Snussi sect have taken pos- 
Rcssion of the education of the Kauar people, they have become thorough 
fanatics. The Mahommedans have spread their religion with incredible 
rapidity towards the interior of Africa. 

I hope I shall soon be able to decide whether my next march will be to Wadai 
or towards the south ; in ten days probably I shall be able to start, either alone 
or by a caravan. We have had no news from Bomu for the last five months ; 
some say there has been war in that country, and others that the Tuaregs have 
cut off the communication in making a razzia on Kanem. On this account no 
one is willing to undertake a journey southward from this place. Some days 
ago I hired a guide to accompany me to Kuka, for the exorbitant sum of 300 
francs ; but a little before the day fixed for our departure I was warned that 
he was a harami (highway robber). I had much difficulty in recovering my 
money, and did not accomplish it without losing a portion. To-day 1 am in 
treaty with another man, whose honesty and knowledge of the road are 
spoken of highly ; but he demands 100 thalleri, more than 500 francs. I 
cannot, however, stay here for ever, and there is nothing especially attractive 
in this little kingdom in the heart of the Great Desert. 

I shall send this letter via Mursuk to Tripoli, to the care of M. Eossi, the 
Austrian Consul, who takes charge of my coiTespondence. 

G^RHABD EOHLFS. 

SiB, Kuka, 15th August, 1866.* 

I have the honour to apprise the Eoyal Geographical Society of my happy 
arrival in Bornu, on the shores of Lake Tsad. Received by the Sultan with 
his well-known affability, I have now great hopes of being able to penetrate 
from here to Wadai, although it appeared at first as if even this were vain to 
expect. It is quite certain that the Sultan of Wadai was innocent of the 
murder of Beuermann, for at the time that Beuermann was strangled in Mao the 
Sultan was in Bagirmi. The day before yesterday I had the honour of trans- 
lating a letter of Lord Clarendon's into Arabic, and I failed not to emphasise 
the passage wherein the noble Lord begs his Highness to consult his own 
heart, and not to follow the malignant whispers of his counsellors. This 
letter had lain here for upwards of ten years without the Sultan being 
acquainted with its contents. We are now at the end of the rainy season, and 
the Tsad begins to get fuller. You have probably already learnt, through 
Petermann's ' Mittheilungen,' the interesting qiiestions concerning Tu or 
Tibesti. I had hoped to have been able to go to Borgu with a caravan por- 
ceeding northerly : as yet I have found no opportimity of meeting with a 
single native of that country. 

The roads being impassible I am prevented at present from leaving this 
capital : I shall probably be able to give you by next caravan more definite 
information about my departure for Uara. The insatiable courtiers of the 
Sultan of Kuka have left me very bare of money, so that I fear I shall not be 
able to show myself at the Wadai Court with proper dignity as a representative 



Translated by S. M. Dracb, Esq., f.b.g.s. 
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of Claristendom. The well-known generosity of the London geographers, whose 
active support I have known thrice, makes me hope that my present needs 
will not he disregarded. And if I fortunately amve this year in the Wadai 
Sultan's capital, I hope to arrive in the summer of the following year in 
London, and give your learned assembly an account of my journeys. Being 
nearly certain of the success of my request to the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
I beg you to forward the money to Tripoli, in Bartery, to Mr. Consul Eossi, 
who will satisfy those pereons of whom I have to borrow money here. 

I also inform you of the very interesting and peculiar petrifactions in the 
Ade-" dunes " and in the Geis mountains, through which my way led between 
Kauar and Kanem, and from which I brought several specimens. They are 
partly quite closed hollow stones, often filled up with sand, looking like vesicles, 
from the size of a pea to that of a fist, partly long tubes, hollow inside, of 
glassy sound, and partly leaves, which I at first took to be petrified fern-loaves, 
and afterwards for petrified intergrown " Had "-plants. Anabasis alopecurois. 
I have since rejected this idea, and do not yet know what to think of these 
curious forms. I have collected many specimens of them, and the learned in 
this branch of science will probably decide to what class these strange forms 
appertain. 

G:^EHABD EOHLFS. 

2. On a new Harbour opposite Zanzibar. 

(Extracts from a Letter of Dr. Kirk to Sir E. I. Mprchison.) 

Soon after my arrival in Zanzibar I had occasion to visit the mainland, in 
company with Captain Pasley, R.N., at whose disposal the Sultan kindly placed 
his steam-yacht for the trip. 

Our object was to inspect a place on the coast a little to the south of Zanzibar 
Island, where His Highness proposes establishing a harbour for the convenience 
of vessels carrying oflf the produce of the interior. The point selected is in 
lat. 6° 49' s., and long, (on chart) 39° 17' e. It possesses great natural 
facilities, to which it is proposed adding buoys, to mark the jsassage, and a fort 
to give security. In the meantime a large body of slaves are engaged clearing 
a space for building, and the old corvette, Victoria, one of His Highness's ships, 
will be moored inside the harbour. Leaving Zanzibar about 10 a.m., we reached 
the harbour of Mozozima, or as it is now called Dar Salam, in time to have 
entered had we desired: we preferred remaining at anchor in the bay outside 
the reefs. This anchorage is well protected, by a group of small islands, from 
the south-west monsoon, and offers a most secure ground for ships of any size. 
These islands are called the Goonja : they are low flat spots, with steep or 
overhanging edges, from the constant action of the water on the coarse and 
loose tertiary sandstone of which they consist. 

The following morning we passed up the harbour under steam. At a mile 
and a half off shore the reefs came together so as to leave only a narrow passage, 
in which, however, there is not less than 5i fathoms, so that any vessel visiting 
this coast could easily enter, if the two points of reef were buoyed. Once 
inside the reef the passage is straight and clear, deepening as we advance, and 
with 7 fathoms between the sand-heads, which slightly overlap each other and 
completely close the harbour, except for a small line s.s.w., where it is open. 
Within the northern sand-head there is a recess, where the ground has been 
cleared for the town. 

To the south there runs a deep creek, one mile wide, with from 7 to 9 fathoms 
water, extending 4 miles, and shallower arms reaching still further. The banks 
of this natural and perfect harbour are steep, and alxiut 30 feet high in some 
places, 80 that there is no continuous mangrove-swamp near the place. The 
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